RICHELIEU
of a fine intelligence, to the energy of this marvellous
worker who was determined to ignore weariness. What
was more, the Richelieus had been good servants to him;
they were not lords of high degree, but they were staunch
men and sure. Obviously this prelate of three-and-twenty
could not yet aspire to posts of the highest responsibility:
he had not yet proved his promise. But the promise was
such as to forecast a brilliant future; and when the sove-
reign said to Richelieu: 'You, my bishop . . .' it was very
like a secret, almost intimate, pledge that some day he
would place him alongside the throne, to work with the
monarch for the prosperity of the realm. ... He did not
anticipate that his life would be brutally taken, and cer-
tainly associated the Bishop of Lu$on with his plans for
the future.
Among many other sympathetic connections acquired
by his talents, and even more by the King's friendship and
an anticipation of his future influence, Richelieu had
gained the particular favour of Cardinal du Perron. His
position at Court was exceptional. Son of a minister of
the Reformed religion, he had abjured Protestantism at
an early age after studying the Summa of St. Thomas
Aquinas. He was a reader to Henri m, a friend of all the
great humanists of the day and of the poets of the Pleiade,
and a versifier himself. He took orders in 1593, and
became a redoubtable polemist in the eyes of his former
co-religionists. Perron was perhaps the chief instrument
in the conversion of Henri iv, who made him director of
his conscience and his guide in ecclesiastical matters. He
was Bishop of Evreux, and became a cardinal in 1604;
he was a member of the De Auxiliis congregation, entrusted
with examining the question of Molinism and Thomism,
and was appointed Archbishop of Sens in 1606, although
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